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BOOK NOTICES. 

Laird & Lee's Vest-Pocket Littre-Webster Dictionary. English- 
French and French-English. By Max Maury. 290 pp. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago, 1899. 
This little lexicon gives 60,000 words, meanings, and idioms, discusses French 
pronunciation, and summarizes French grammar. Its aim is to supply the pub- 
lic with a practical interpretation of French for every-day use, including all the 
more common idioms. It also contains conversion tables for Fahrenheit and centi- 
grade temperatures, and for American and metric weights and measures. 

China and Methodism. By James W. Bashford. 118 pp. Jennings & 
Graham, Cincinnati, and Eaton & Mains, New York, 1906. (Price, 35 cents.) 
Half of this booklet is given to an account of the land, the people and the re- 
ligions of China. Many missionary writings have geographical value because 
their authors frequently possess an intimate acquaintance with the geography and 
people of little-known lands. This small volume, while dealing largely with 
missionary effort, has geographical interest. The author attributes to a geo- 
graphical reason the fact that Szechuen Province more strongly opposed foreign 
missionaries than most other provinces of the Empire. It takes a traveller ten 
days to ascend the Yangtse from Shang-hai to Ichang, thirty days to reach 
Chungking, the commercial metropolis of Szechuen, and fifty days to reach Chentu, 
the capital of Szechuen. The enormous difficulty of reaching the province pre- 
vented the people from seeing many foreigners, and they were naturally timid and 
fearful of the effects of the foreign religion. Tragical incidents of the Boxer 
uprising are narrated, and some of them show how bravely Christian converts 
suffered martyrdom rather than deny their faith. 

The Tourist's India. By Eustace Reynolds-Ball, xii and 364 pp., 
28 Illustrations, Map, Appendix, and Index. Swan Sonnenschein & Go., Lon- 
don, 1907. 
This is not a guide book in the usual sense, but a popular sketch of the topo- 
graphical, archaeological, historical, and social aspects of the great show cities 
and tourist centres of India. The author has confined his attention to the regions 
which the tourist frequents, and what he says of them is readable and often pictur- 
esque. He regards India as quite unsuited to a tourist possessed of a highly 
nervous and emotional temperament: 

The trying fluctuations of temperature, and the inevitable discomforts and petty worries of travel, 
will in great measure neutralize the good effects of a sunny and genial winter climate. 

With the exception of the fashionable hill stations, Simla, Darjeeling, and 
others, there are not a dozen hotels in India which would rank as first class ac- 
cording to the European standard. The only thing that can be said for them is 
that the charges are moderate. Perhaps the marked development of the tourist 
traffic will effect a general change, as it has already done at Bombay, where the 
leading hotel, recently completed, is a magnificent building and thoroughly 
modern. 
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The letterpress does not lack allusion to the relations between the natives and 
the European residents. In Bombay, for example, the rich Parsee merchants give 
many balls and receptions, which are by no means tabooed by the Europeans, but 
are never returned. As Clement Scott wrote: 

These highly educated, extremely intelligent Parsee ladies and gentlemen constitute the race 
whose lavish hospitality is accepted by Europeans, but by some mysterious unsigned order must never 
be returned. Thus you can play cricket with a Parsee gentleman, but you must not bring him back to 
dinner. 

The magnificent view of Kunchinjunga, which Sella caught on his camera at 
Darjeeling, was, according to this writer, a happy chance, for the tourist only 
occasionally enjoys this glorious mountain view. A series of undulating, rounded 
hills extends for forty miles and, in bright weather, carries the eye to the magnifi- 
cent group of snow summits of which the long crest of Kunchinjunga, the second 
highest mountain in the world, forms the centre and crown. On those rare days 
when the atmosphere is perfectly clear, the snow and ice fields seem but a few 
miles off, though they are forty or fifty miles away as the crow flies. 

The author speaks with disrespect of the term "the Alps of Asia," which has 
been applied by some writers to the Himalayas. He reminds his readers that the 
Himalayas are to the Alps what these mountains are to the Welsh hills. Any 
one who makes the tour of India will profit by reading this book. 

The Voyages and Explorations of Samuel de Champlain (1604- 
1616), narrated by Himself. Translated by Annie Nettleton Bourne. To- 
gether with the Voyage of 1603 reprinted from Purchas His Pilgrimes. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. (The Trail Makers.) 
2 vols. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., igo6. 

Twenty-two years ago the late Dr. Adolf Bastian, then Director of the Museum 
fiir V oelkerkunde at Berlin, said to the writer, who was admiring the splendid 
work of Reiss and Stuebel on Ancon: "This is all very well, but it is not what 
we really need. Our branch of science (referring to ethnology) must be made 
accessible to the people, and costly as well as bulky editions do not fill the bill. 
Books of convenient size with illustrations, plain but correct, books that can be 
obtained at a moderate expense, appeal to the student with limited means who 
can own them, and thus have them constantly at his command. Whenever 
necessary- for special reasons he will find the elaborate works in public libraries." 
What the veteran German anthropologist said in regard to anthropological publi- 
cations adapts itself with equal truth to reprints or translations of rare and im- 
portant sources of history. The tendency of the day is towards stately outputs, 
luxuriously illustrated and very expensive, and the interested reader or student 
who is not within reach of large libraries cannot consult them; besides, they are 
irksome to handle. 

For several years the firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., of this. city, has successfully 
striven to furnish the public with reprints or reliable translations of rare and 
early sources of North American history and geography. The "Trail-Makers" are 
somewhat after the style of the Hakluyt Society's publications. Only they are 
more convenient and, generally, better edited. They are, in fact, pocket editions 
of valuable sources. By this series a great service' is rendered, for it enables 
many a reader to consult the original documents, and thus to form an independent 
opinion. The last two volumes of the "Trail-Makers" are before us, and they are 
of special interest to the people of our Northeast. Samuel Champlain is a house- 
hold word in our history. 



